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NOVA SOLYMA. 

A ROMANCE ATTRIBUTED TO JOHN MILTON. 

In 1648, the year before the execution of Charles I., there 
appeared a Latin work with the following title-page: "NOVAE 
SOLYMAE Libri sex. Londini, Typis Joannis Legati. 
MDCXLVIII." In the middle of the blank page facing the title 
were the lines: 

Cujus opus, studio cur tantum quaeris inani? 
Qui legis, at frueris, feceris esse tuum. 

It was reissued in the next year with the addition of a sub- title: 
"Sive Institutio Christiani 1, De Pueritia. 2. De Oreatione 
Mundi. 3. De Juventute. 4. De Peccato. 5. De Virili Aetate. 
6. De Redemptione Hominis;" of the following words after the 
name of the printer: " Et venundantur per Thomam Underhill 
sub signo Biblii in vico Anglice dicto Woodstreet. MDCXLIX;" 
and of an "Autocriticon" or personal note by the author, to 
which we shall return later. Amid the political excitements of 
the time the book seems to have fallen unnoticed; and it remained 
in apparently complete obscurity until 1902, when Rev. Walter 
Begley published an English translation, accompanied by an 
introduction, notes, and numerous Excursus, all devoted to the 
attempt to prove that the author of the book was no less a person 
than John Milton. This claim has drawn the general attention 
of readers, and discussion has naturally turned largely on the 
question of authorship. But the contents of the work are of suf- 
ficient interest to justify a detailed examination for their own 
sake, and to earn for Mr. Begley the gratitude of students of lit- 
erature, whether his arguments produce conviction or merely 
irritation. For, while the book itself is sufficiently puzzling, it 
has been rendered ten times more so by the method of the trans- 
lator's attempted proof. Much of his argument is totally irrele- 
vant and trivial, much is unconvincing and without logical 
cogency, and what remains worthy of consideration is so hope- 
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2 William Allan Neilson 

lessly scattered and unsystematic that one has to make a constant 
effort not to be prejudiced against the Miltonic hypothesis by the 
extravagances of its champion. 

The book belongs to the class of didactic romances of which 
Euphues is a conspicuous example. Being in Latin, it lacks the 
stylistic interest that makes Lyly's work so important ; but this is 
partly made up for by more solid and weighty thinking. The 
romance which forms the framework is extremely slight, and the 
incidental narrative material is, as will appear, conventional. The 
author's main interest was obviously in the discussions of religion, 
education, government, and the like, which form the conversations 
of characters created to talk rather than to act. In the following 
pages the attempt will be made to disentangle and summarize 
what the author has to say on each of his main themes, and to 
consider the bearing of each division on the question of author- 
ship. 

FICTION. 

The scene of the romance is laid in the rebuilt Jerusalem, 
in which the Jews have lived since their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, nearly fifty years before the story opens. The season is 
spring, celebrated in a short introductory poem. The plot begins 
with the entry into the city of a young Jew, Joseph, accompanied 
by two young Englishmen, Eugenius and Politian, whom he has 
met in Sicily and by whom he has been employed to guide them 
to the city of his birth. As they enter they become spectators of 
a procession, the most striking feature of which is a vine bower, 
in which is seated a maiden of distinguished beauty, personating 
the daughter of Zion. This maiden turns out to be Joseph's 
sister, Anna; and with her both Eugenius and Politian fall fran- 
tically in love at first sight. The second chapter explains that the 
Englishmen had been students at the University of Cambridge, 
and that, having heard of the fame of the new republic of Nova 
Solyma, and having conceived a strong desire to see it, they had 
set out without the knowledge or consent of their parents. In 
the rest of the first, and the whole of the second, third, and fourth 
books, there is no progress with the love-story, beyond the men- 
tion of the lovesickness of the two youths, and two meetings 
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with Anna, with whom, however, they have no opportunity of 
personal conversation. In the fifth book the two friends, having 
become aware of their mutual rivalry, quarrel violently, and are 
on the point of fighting a duel when Joseph intervenes, shows 
them the folly of such love as theirs, and convinces them by a 
sort of practical joke. While they are talking, Anna enters the 
room, leaves it, and apparently returns in a short time. She is still 
with them when what appears to be her double enters, and Joseph 
challenges his astonished friends to say with which girl they sup- 
pose themselves to be in love. The second is a twin sister, of 
whom they do not happen to have heard during their stay in 
Joseph's home. They admit that their confusion is conclusive 
proof that Joseph is right in condemning the kind of love from 
which they have been suffering, and in all contrition they undergo 
severe religious experiences, which result in their true conversion. 
Finally their father arrives, and a double marriage is arranged by 
him and Jacob, the father of the maidens. The young men are 
delighted, and the girls consent. The whole wooing is described 
in the following passage: 

Having thus obtained their father's consent, and arranged between 
themselves which sister they should each choose, they went to Jacob and 
told their love. Politian asked for Anna, and Eugenius for Joanna, as 
their respective brides. 

The sisters were all this time quite unaware of what was being 
arranged; but what with their father's advice and their brother's persua- 
sion, and the delicate and loving attention of the two really very good- 
looking young men, they were not long in yielding consent. They soon 
began to feel Love's ardent passion themselves, and burned with mutual 
fires.— AT. -S., Vol. II, p. 209. 

The marriage is celebrated on election day, and the book 
closes with a bridal song. 

Besides this slight main plot, the work contains a number of 
subordinate pieces of narrative, the most important of which is 
the story of Joseph. He is the son of a prominent citizen of 
Nova Solyma, and after leaving college had set out to travel in 
Italy with his tutor ApoUos. They land at Messina, near which 
they are attacked by robbers, among whom is Alcimus, the lost 
son of ApoUos. Joseph escapes and finds his way to Palermo, 
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4 William Allan Neilson 

where he makes his living in the studio of an artist, thanks to his 
own talents and the excellent educational system of Nova Solyma. 
One day, while walking in the forest, he rescues the duke's 
daughter, Philippina, from a hunting accident. The lady falls 
in love with him, sends him presents, and engages him to paint 
her portrait. Her stepmother, Leonora, also falls in love with 
Joseph ; but, being repulsed, avenges herself by betraying Philip- 
pina's passion to the duke, who had been arranging a marriage 
between his daughter and the duke of Parma. Joseph, who has 
never given the Lady Philippina any encouragement, is thrown 
into prison. One day the Ethiopian who guards him is seized 
with an epileptic fit. Joseph puts him into his bed, exchanges 
clothes with him, and escapes. He is recaptured, and is saved 
from execution on a charge of murder only by the recovery of the 
Ethiopian. He is now set at liberty, and, while attempting to 
aegotiate a passage home, he meets the two Englishmen, is 
engaged as a guide, and so returns to his own city. The love- 
lorn Philippina escapes from her home in the disguise of a 
youth, comes to Nova Solyma, and meeting Joseph and his two 
friends, tells them a version of her own story disguised by a 
change of sexes. Joseph, who fails to recognize her, places 
her in the house of an Italian widow who keeps boarders. 
This lady conceives a violent passion for the supposed boy, and, 
being repulsed, is about to poison both herself and him, when 
there arrive from Sicily envoys in search of Philippina. She, 
seeing them from a window, and knowing that she had failed 
to win the affections of Joseph, avoids capture by suicide. The 
amorous widow follows suit, and the exemplary Joseph expresses 
regret. 

The story of Alcimus is a sort of pendant to this. Having 
run away from home and passed through many adventures, he at 
length joins a band of robbers, into whose hands fall his father 
and Joseph, as already related. He saves his father's life by 
sucking the poison from a wound, helps him to escape, skulks 
about Italy in the guise of a beggar, comes into conflict with the 
guild into which he finds that Italian beggars are organized, and 
finally returns repentant to Nova Solyma. 
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Finally, there is the interesting case of Theophrastus. Theo- 
phrastus was a professor of the occult and of alchemy, to whom 
the devil had once appeared in human form and had offered super- 
natural aid in his researches. The philosopher had accepted the 
offer, and had in return devoted his soul to the devil. The only 
advantage he derived was the learning of a few magical tricks, 
and now, at the time of the story, he is trying to escape from his 
bargain and is being fearfully tormented by infernal spirts. The 
bystanders watch his sufferings, and hear besides a great uproar 
in the house — the banging of doors, shrieks, mocking laugh- 
ter, and foul language. The enemy is finally put to flight by 
the force of the prayers of Joseph and others; and though he 
returns, he is again routed, and Theophrastus dies in the hope of 
grace. 

In all this there is little that is any way indicative of the 
identity of the author. It might be surmised that the writer was 
interested in the Jews and in schemes for their restoration; that 
he was a Cambridge man, since he assigns the two Englishmen to 
that university ; and that he may have been in Italy, since he has 
information about mendicancy there. But interest in Zionism 
was widespread in England at that time ; and Cambridge men who 
had been in Italy were numerous. Moreover, according to Mr. 
Begley's theory, Nova Solyma was written before Milton went to 
Italy. Again, the author is clearly familiar with the current com- 
monplaces of romance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and uses the somewhat unpleasant motive of the woman who falls 
in love with a girl in man's costume. Such an episode is certainly 
not strikingly Miltonic. The minimizing of the girls' part in the 
romance of the two Englishmen out-Miltons Milton. In the 
treatment of the case of Theophrastus, the author appears to be 
a believer, not only in the personality of the devil and the possi- 
bility of his assuming man's shape, but also in witchcraft and 
demoniacal possession. But, so far as Milton held these views, 
he belonged to the great majority of his contemporaries. In the 
narrative part of the book, then, we do not find anything con- 
clusive against a Miltonic authorship, nor anything pointedly in 
favor of it. 
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6 William Allan Neilson 

THE STATE. 

There is no systematic account of the manner of government 
in Nova Solyma, and information on this point has to be gathered 
from occasional references scattered throughout the book. From 
these we learn that there was a senate chosen annually by popular 
election, and that there was a civic guard. Distinctions of rank 
were acknowledged by appropriate dress ; honors were hereditary ; 
trade was regarded as an honorable occupation; charity was 
organized; and some forms of luxury were restrained by law. 
A somewhat elaborate description is given of a "Merchants' 
Exchange" — a square building, with an open quadrangle sur- 
rounded by a colonnade. But little is said of the uses to which it 
is put, or of the methods of business of the merchants. 

From the meagerness of this account it is clear that the work 
is not to be regarded as a utopian romance with the picture of an 
ideal government as a main object. The omissions in the scheme 
are, indeed, more significant than the details given, especially 
when it is considered in relation to Milton. The state is, it is 
true, republican, but there is no word pointing out the advantages 
of this form of government over a monarchy. The constitution 
of the electorate, the function of the legislature, the judiciary, 
and the ecclesiastical system are all left undescribed. Would 
Milton in 1648 have thought it worth while to issue such a work 
as this, and remain silent on questions on which he felt passion- 
ately? Liberty of conscience seems to be permitted, but the 
point is not dwelt on. There is nothing about the freedom of the 
press. The author's attitude on marriage and divorce has to be 
inferred from the following sentences: 

Matrimony is the foundation stone of society, and should be in the 
highest degree honoured and guarded, lest the other duties of life suffer 
through the neglect of it. Position, age, suitable habits, and hundreds 
of other things which we young lovers in our excited passion so easily 
overlook, are really things deserving our most serious deliberation. 
—N. S., Vol. II, p. 106. 

I should like to show you what an important matter matrimony is, 
much more so than the common, everyday incidents of life; for the 
greatest part of a man's life depends upon it, and many future genera- 
tions. In this weighty business, if you make a mistake, you must abide 
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hy it,^ and it brings with it a new life, new cares, new counsels 

Those to whom marriage brings the most happiness are the faithful, 
sober-minded, unbigoted couples. Those who are remarkably handsome 
or quick-witted, or especially able in any line of life, are not likely to 
have such pleasant experiences, and even less likely are the effeminate 
and uxorious. 

Civil discords are bitter enough, family ones are still worse; but the 
most bitter of all are the quarrels of man and wife. However, if they 
come about, they can be made less by care and patience, for he would 
be a fool or a madman to let simple disagreement of temper separate 
him from her who in all else is associated with him as a helpmate.^ 
—N. S., Vol. II, pp. 207, 208. 

In contrast with all this, we have to consider Milton's acknowl- 
edged writings on matters of government. The general theme 
of all Milton's prose writings is, he himself states, liberty. To 
the upholding of the idea of liberty in all human relations he 
devoted a large part of the best years of his life. Civil liberty 
he upheld against the arbitrary government of a king; religious 
liberty, against the tyranny of prelates and church courts ; domes- 
tic liberty, against the misery of an uncongenial marriage ; liberty 
of speech, against the censorship of the press. On all these topics 
his mind was made up before the publication of this book; and, 
even if we suppose that the work was composed ten or twelve 
years earlier, the author must have read it again before going to 
press. The question is, then, whether it is probable that Milton 
would have cared to put forth a document which he must have 
felt himself to have so completely outgrown. He had written his 
great plea for unlicensed printing, his pamphlets arguing for 
divorce on grounds of mere lack of intellectual sympathy, and 
his attacks on episcopacy. To the man who had uttered himself 
on such questions as these with the intensity that glows through 
all of Milton's polemical writings, the mild and peaceful tenor of 
the political passages of Nova Solyma must have seemed intoler- 
ably insipid. 

EDUCATION. 

The system of education in vogue in Nova Solyma is described 
in great detail, and it is clear that this was a subject on which the 
author had thought much more than he had on politics. Ele- 

I The italics are mine. 
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mentary education for children up to the age of ten is open to all 
classes. Much attention is paid to their physical development; 
exercise is compulsory and of a carefully graded severity. In the 
sphere of moral culture, the young are taught to overcome passion, 
whining, obstinacy, pride, and envy; and the cultivation of 
endurance and good temper is aided by prizes and similar con- 
trivances, rather than by precepts and tears. Restrictions are 
placed on sleeping and eating, but occasional gorges are allowed 
in order to beget disgust at excess. Intellectual training begins 
with abstract things, such as grammar, arithmetic, and mathemat- 
ics, in order to train the powers of concentration and reasoning; 
and games are devised to practice the boys in these sciences. Eeli- 
gion, patriotism, and domestic piety are also cultivated. Obscure 
ability is watched for and aided, and the intellectual life of the 
whole community is stimulated by public discussions in all parts 
of the land. 

After the elementary schools, the children of the poorer classes 
may go to technical and trade schools. Besides studies auxiliary 
to the mechanical arts, these students are taught only reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, since higher culture is not suited for the 
masses. 

For the sons of men of position and for scholars of marked 
talent from the poorer classes the state provides a public academy 
with a seven-year course. The building is in the form of a 
quadrangle, inclosing a lawn, and having the entrance guarded by 
an incorruptible porter. The tutor at the head of the metropolitan 
academy is a man held in the highest honor, and he acts also as 
supervisor of the affiliated academies in the provincial towns. 

Much attention is given in the academy, as in the elementary 
schools, to morals and religion. These are taught, not only by 
general lectures, but also in private conferences, and the individual 
temperaments of students are carefully studied. Military science 
and drill are taught to all, with the elements of politics. Instruc- 
tion is given in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, their vernacular ; and 
other (unnamed) living languages are studied for the sake of 
their literatures and their use in commerce. Stress is placed upon 
the power to speak as well as read foreign languages. The author 
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protests against dry-as-dust philology, and ridicules such absurd- 
ities of scholarship as the making of anagrams and centos and 
quibbling over conjectural readings. Students are encouraged to 
use the oldest editions and make their own emendations. All are 
practiced in the writing of poetry, and instruction in music and 
painting is given to those who show special talent in these direc- 
tions. There is a good gymnasium, and athletics are compulsory. 
The arts of writing and public speaking are taught in great detail 
and with special attention to subject-matter as well as to form; 
and prize pens are offered as rewards for excellence in various 
kinds of composition. To these we shall return later. 

The third division of the educational system is the university. 
To this institution students are admitted only after taking their 
first degree in arts. There are two buildings — one devoted to 
philosophy and civil prudence; the other, to theology, medicine, 
and jurisprudence. The professors are highly paid specialists, 
and the instruction is conducted by means of lectures from which 
the students take notes. Two specimen lectures are given — one 
on "The Origin of the World," one on "The Weil-Regulated 
Mind." 

If the scheme just outlined is compared with Milton's Letter 
to Hartlib (1644) , no significant similarity appears. The general 
purpose in both is moral and religious, and there is in both a care 
for physical and political training not uncommon in the educa- 
tional theories of the time. But the two plans vary widely in 
the scale, the relative proportions, and the order of the studies 
prescribed. 

Though the Letter to Hartlib embodies what are intended to 
be practicable suggestions for the training of English youth in 
the seventeenth century, and the plan in Nova Solyma is a free 
sketch for an ideal state, it is remarkable that the former makes 
much greater demands than the latter, and to a greater extent 
ignores the mental limitations of the average youth. Thus the 
author of Nova Solyma begins the study of languages with Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew; adding modern tongues chiefly for com- 
mercial purposes. Milton suggests the addition of Chaldee and 
Syriac, and expects Italian to be picked up at odd moments. He 
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indicates a much wider range of reading than the unknown author, 
and prescribes a large amount of science. The exercises in the 
academy of Nova Solyma are dancing, swimming, and archery ; 
Milton does not mention these, but puts stress on the arts of 
swordsmanship and wrestling. Milton prescribes music after 
exercise and after meals as an important element in the culture of 
all; the academy teaches this art and that of painting only to 
those who have special talent; while poetry, which is only a sub- 
ject of study in Milton's scheme, is in Nova Solyma an art to be 
practiced by everyone. 

Thus, while there is no very pointed antagonism between the two 
curricula, there is a significant absence of such striking similarity 
as one would naturally expect in two discussions of a favorite topic 
by the same author. 

LITEBATUEE. 

In connection with the prize pens to which reference has been 
made, the author makes a classification of kinds of literature which 
deserves more detailed examination. There are six pens, of 
various materials, graded according to the comparative worthiness 
of the style of composition for which each is awarded. The first 
is of iron, and is given for ordinary diction, which ought to be 
vigorous and plain, yet without vulgarity. The second is of 
polished iron, and is awarded for letter- writing. The third is of 
bronze, and is the prize for the writing of history. The author 
here enlarges on the use of history in throwing light on politics 
and morals, and in exemplifying the ways of Providence. The 
fourth pen, of silver, is for oratory ; and the mention of it is the 
occasion for a discussion of the methods of teaching rhetoric and 
"anti-rhetoric," or the art of detecting false rhetorical tricks. 
The fifth pen, of gold, is for poetry. The tutor of the academy, into 
whose mouth the author puts his ideas on these subjects, laments 
the neglect of sacred poetry, and expatiates on the value of it and 
the opportunities which it offers. Several of the sacred epigrams 
made by Joseph when he was a student are given as examples of 
what may be done in this line. Rules for the writing of poetry 
are stated ; melodious phrasing, the agreement of style and 
matter, appropriateness of ornament, the happy interchange of 
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vowels and consonants, the essential nature of both accent and 
quantity, the caesura, and enjambement being the chief points 
dealt with. Several kinds of poetry are enumerated: descriptions, 
odes, idyls, hymns, and heroic poetry. The structure of an epic is 
touched on, and some two hundred and sixty Latin hexameters are 
quoted from an epic on the Spanish Armada, written, like the 
epigrams, by Joseph. 

The qualities of these fragments form so important a part of 
Mr. Begley's argument, and are in themselves so substantial, that 
a detailed account is demanded. 

The tutor summarizes the opening of Philippica, as the 
Armada epic is called, as follows: 

The plot begins with a council of the heathen gods, who, having 
anxiously observed the advance and increase of the true religion in 
Germany, and yet more in England, meet to check this progress by all 
possible means. After various opinions had been heard, Jupiter at 
length determines that Philip of Spain should be incited against 
England, and that Mars should be commissioned to carry out that 
purpose.— iV. S., Vol. I, pp. 272, 273. 

The first fragment of the poem actually quoted describes the 
career of Mars in his chariot through the air to the palace of the 
king of Spain. There he descends, and, appearing by Philip's 
bedside in the guise of a beautiful youth, he urges him to attack 
England, the chief obstacle to his schemes of empire, pours nectar 
into his mouth to madden his brain, and disappears. The frag- 
ment closes with a picture of the king's martial ardor resulting 
from the potion. The description of the Spanish preparations is 
omitted, and the second fragment describes the marshaling of the 
heavenly host under the generalship of Christ to defend England. 
The archangels who captain the host under Christ are divided 
into three hierarchies: first, of Power — Architheus, Syntheus, 
and Zatheus; second, of Knowledge — Ergotheus, Mystotheus, 
and Opsitheus; third, of Love — Dorotheus, Charitheus, and 
Autotheus. The third and last fragment describes the over- 
whelming of the Spanish fleet. By means of fire-ships sent 
among them by the English, and the influence of Terror sum- 
moned from his cave by an angel sent by Christ, their lust of 
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victory is turned into panic fear, and the great Armada scatters 
in disastrous flight. 

The similarity of the council of the heathen gods to that of 
the devils in Paradise Lost is admitted by Mr. Begley to be of 
slight importance in the question of authorship, since such a 
council had been an epic commonplace since Homer. On the 
aerial mission of Mars he puts more stress, not so much on 
account of its resemblance to the flight of Satan in Milton's later 
epic, as because in his youthful Latin poem on the Gunpowder 
Plot, Satan is represented as enraged at the persistent righteous- 
ness of England, and as undertaking an aerial flight (not in a 
chariot) to the bedside of the pope, indulging in a tirade against 
James I. and his kingdom, somewhat similar to the speech of Mars 
in Joseph's Philippica, and suggesting the Gunpowder Plot. The 
pope calls Murder and Treason from a cave of the same general 
Spenserian type as the cave from which Christ summons Terror 
in the Philippica, while Christ calls Fame from an Ovidian tower 
to betray the conspiracy against the English Parliament. 

In this series of parallelisms we have perhaps the most strik- 
ing evidence for Mr. Begley's theory. But the aerial mission is 
a conventional sequence to the council of the gods ; the apparition 
of the devil in Franciscan garb, by a bedside, in the In Quintum 
Novembris is borrowed from George Buchanan, who in turn 
probably derived it from his countryman, Dunbar ; the invective 
against Protestant England is a sufficiently natural invention to 
put into the mouth of a hostile figure in connection with the 
Armada, so that, in the absence of verbal similarity, there is no 
difficulty in conceiving its occurring to two men independently; 
and the similarity of the two caves inhabited by personifications 
is palpably due to a common Spenserian influence. 

The evidence of style impresses our translator deeply. The 
fragments are undoubtedly impressive, and many of the hexam- 
eters are very fine. But their Miltonic quality is often much 
more clearly discernible in the translation than in the Latin. Mr. 
Begley frankly admits that he has done his best to imitate 
Miltonic diction. The result of this, and the quality of the 
poetry, may be best shown by extracts. 
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Inde satellitio sequitiir delecta juventus, 
Nuda sinus, humerisque leves tantum induit alas; 
Et regem flammis cinctum caelestibus ambit 
Laetaque perpetuo toUit praeconia cantu. 
Ceu totidem pasti fugiunt ad nubila cygni, 
Ordine surgentes longo, coeloque volantes 
Solvunt ora modis, perque humida colla canoros 
Effingunt numeros, et sydera voce lacessunt. 

—N. S., Vol. II, p. 284. 

Next come behind a chosen band of youths. 

His guards and satellites. Their breasts are bare. 

Upon their shoulders nought but airy wings. 

Onward they fly, their King in burning rows 

Encompassing, the while they echo forth 

One joyful concent of celestial song. 

As when swans, sated, in long order rise 

Prom off their feeding-grounds to meet the skies, 

Then hear we, from their numerous liquid throats. 

An airy charm of such melodious notes. 

So high-resoimding that it seems to be 

A challenge to the stars' sweet harmony. 

So passed the angelic throng. — N. S., Vol. I, p. 287. 

Miserabilis intro 
Caesorum auditur gemitus : cruor impius undas 
PoUuit; ingeminant ictus, et ferrea tela 
Trajiciunt per utrumque latus, malasque praealtas 
Deturbant pelago, et flammis aplustria perdunt: 
Aequora pulsa tonant, nox ignibus atra coruscat. 

—N. 8., Vol. II, p. 287. 

Within is heard 
The piteous groan of wounded men; without 
The waves are all pollute with impious blood; 
While still th' unceasing hail of shot and shell 
And fire comes pouring in. And now the flames 
Seize on the pennons fluttering to the breeze, 
And now the mast of some great ammiral 
Falls with a mighty crash. The stricken sea 
Resounds. Dark Night is all ablaze with flame. 

—N. S., Vol. I, p. 295. 

The tendency to add a Miltonic coloring, which is observable 
in these translations, is to be noted equally in the versions of the 
shorter poems that are plentifully sprinkled throughout the work, 
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and this fact has to be carefully borne in mind by the critic. As 
to the technical characteristics of the verse, Mr. Begley takes 
pains to show that they are due to the imitation of Virgil, and that 
Milton was influenced by Virgil in his acknowledged work. As 
to its poetic excellence, he contends that there was no man writ- 
ing in England at that time who was capable of it but Milton 
alone. The Virgilian influence may be admitted without any 
conclusion as to authorship being forced. The latter contention 
is difficult to disprove, impossible to prove. But lest it seem too 
much of a marvel that two men in England in the seventeenth 
century should write good Latin poetry, let the following words 
be considered, written before the recovery of Nova Solyma, by an 
acknowledged authority on the period, and one who was certainly 
not disposed to cheapen any of Milton's talents. They are quoted 
from Professor Masson's introduction to Milton's Latin poems: 

Although, long before Milton's birth, the vernacular had asserted 
itself in England, beyond all rivalry, as the true language for poetry and 
all popular literature, Latin retaining its ground chiefly for the purposes 
of scholarship and speculation and for writings meant for a European 
constituency, yet there lingered, to an extent which it is difficult now to 
account for, a habit of Latin metrical composition. Nay, not of Latin 
metrical composition merely, but of gentiine poetry in Latin. Among 
University men, in particular, this was the case. Not only was Latin the 
language of learning and of all systematic discussion; not only did men 
recollect in Latin, reason in Latin, make wordy war in Latin, exerting 
their minds to the utmost, and expressing all the ordinary contents of 
their minds, whether massive or subtle, in the form of Latin prose: even 
for the play of phantasy, the lyrical utterance of feeling, and dramatic 
and himiorous construction, the use of Latin was kept up. It was not 
that each man who had the use of Latin wrote what could be called 
accurate Latin or classical Latin; it was that each had a certain mastery 
of a Latin which was, at all events, his own Latin, and in which he could 
be coequal to himself in English, if not (and there were cases of this) 
superior to himself in English. 

In the light of such facts as these, it is obviously unnecessary 
to take up the challenge to name an author, other than Milton, 
capable of the present work. 

One point may be noted here with reference to the machinery 
of the Armada epic. The tutor, in commenting on it to the vis- 
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itors, rebukes severely the practice of mingling the sacred names 
and personages of the Christian religion with those of pagan 
mythology. The heathen gods are devils, he holds, and he com- 
mends Joseph because he does not "transpose sacred and profane 
things," but "reveals the false gods as they are." "Joseph makes 
this rule," he says ; "he never uses Olympus in the sense of the 
abode of the blessed saints, nor confuses the sacred with the pro- 
fane ; his whole object is to keep them apart, and the farthest 
that may be." Now the mere mention of Comus and Lycidas 
recalls the fact that Milton constantly commits the crime so 
explicitly condemned here. 

The other extended passage of verse in the book, though not 
introduced in connection with the prize pens, may most conven- 
iently be discussed here. This is the "Bridal Song," composed 
by Joseph in honor of the marriages of his sisters, which closes 
the work. It is practically a cento of passages from the poetical 
books of the Bible, written in a variety of meters, with much 
warmth of coloring and some passages of superb melody. The 
most pervasive influence which it exhibits is that of the Song of 
Solomon, on which its structure as well as much of its detail is 
based. The form is that of a dialogue between a bride and bride- 
groom, with a double chorus of young men and maidens. The 
following chorus of country maidens, written in the meter of the 
Pervigilium Veneris, will exemplify the lighter vein of the author: 

beata surge tandem linque lectum conjugis, 
Aucta donis, et decoris enovata gratiis ; 

Ecce nymphas, ecce cunctas antecellis virgines : 
Bracteam nitore vincit vestis hie argenteam : 
Haec catena gemmularum fulget instar syderum 
Ne reconde tot decores, totque dotes aureas, 

1 revise tecta matris, et sorores pristinas ; 
Ecce vinea racemes in paterna colligunt. 
Ipsa carpe vitis uvas vinolentae lividas. 
Has et illas et petitas ore laeto devora. 
Nunc eamus et legamus capita florum mollia, 
Nexa sertis et corollis induamus tempora. 
Nvmc eamus et legamus conchulas sub rupibus, 
Colla pulchris vinciamus, et manus monilibus. 
N\ma eamus et premamus fessulae cubilia : 

Et sopore blanda sero somniemus somnia. 

—N. S., Vol. II, pp. 300, 301. 
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Mr. Begley regards this poem as "one of the most conclusive 
pieces of Miltonic evidence in the whole Romance ;" his two chief 
reasons being that it shows the author to have been, like Milton, 
fond of experimenting with Latin meters and capable of invent- 
ing new ones ; and that it seems to be referred to by Milton in his 
Reason of Church Government. In an autobiographical passage 
of that work, Milton is enumerating a number of literary kinds in 
connection with his possible future literary activities, and says : 
"The Scripture also affords us a divine pastoral drama in the 
Song of Solomon, consisting of two persons, and a double chorus, 
as Origen rightly judges." Now, it is true that this description 
applies also to the "Bridal Song" in Nova Solyma, but all that 
the similarity proves is that our unknown author perceived and imi- 
tated the structure of the Canticles, and this any writer might have 
done, since, as Milton observes, it had been pointed out by Origen. 

Before leaving the subject of poetry, it is worth while to note 
that the author regards the practice of that art as properly only 
an avocation. "Some persons," says the infallible Joseph, "make 
the mistake of devoting themselves to poetry alone, or to little else." 
At the time at which the translator supposes Milton to have com- 
posed this work, he is believed to have been making this mistake. 

We return now to the last of the prize pens. 

This pen showed more variety than any of the others, both in shape 

and in the metals of which it was made "This is for the most 

unfettered sort of literature we have ; the ancients rarely exercised them- 
selves in it, but of late it has been much praised. All styles of writing 
are permissible, and any subject may be included. It is akin to poetry, 
but written in prose with fragments of verse interwoven here and there." 
—N. S., Vol. I, p. 298. 

The tutor goes on to say that many of the recent examples of this 
kind have been harmful in their effect, but that one, whose scene 
by a strange prophetic power was laid in Nova Solyma, was alto- 
gether wholesome and admirable. He then proceeds, under this 
very thin disguise, to explain the purpose and merits of the pres- 
ent work. In the midst there occurs one of the most personal as 
well as one of the most significant passages in the whole book. 
Of the author the tutor says : 
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He has not the impudent audacity of those rash reformers who are 
for tearing up the old foundations, for putting civil and political life on a 
new basis, and for carrying out specious schemes which are as costly as 
they are dangerous, in order to overturn what has stood the test of many 
generations. — N. S., Vol. I, p. 300. 

This is exactly what conservative people in England were char- 
ging against Milton and his friends; and it does not seem to me 
possible that Milton in 1648 allowed such a passage to go through 
the press in any work of his, whenever written. This opinion is 
strengthened by the extremely un-Miltonic tone of the following 
remarks of Jacob's, from another part of the book : 

Of course, I admitted that we ought to live in accordance with the 
laws and customs of our native land, so long as they do not oppose our 
religious belief, for in temporal matters they are the main authority, and 
have been ratified by the common consent of the people. Therefore 
every subject ought to obey his duly elected king, even if his government 
is autocratic. — A'^. S., Vol. I, p. 224. 

By 1648 Milton and his friends had quite other notions as to their 
duty to an autocratic king. 

RELIGION. 

Keligious discussions are more frequent and more prolonged 
than any other, and are put into the mouths of various characters ; 
yet on this, as on other themes, there is no difficulty in knowing 
when the author is uttering his own opinions. To most modern 
readers these prolonged harangues of Jacob, Joseph, the uni- 
versity lecturers, and the rest will be the least interesting parts 
of the book ; and in the following summary only those points will 
be mentioned which seem to be most important for determining 
the writer's affiliations among the theological schools of his time. 

The world is regarded as limited by an impenetrable wall, 
beyond which is the abyss of chaos. All things are derived from 
one infinite Creator, who separated the chaotic mass that arose 
out of nothing into four elements, which hold latent within them 
all possible physical forms. Man was formed from the dust of 
the earth into which God breathed life, and men are still created 
daily, body and soul. The animals are made of material elements 
only, and have no reasoning soul. Angels were a separate 
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creation, and are "incorporeal beings without any generative 
powers." The existence of Grod is proved by the argument from 
design, and he is believed to possess the good attributes of men, 
since he is their source. The author holds the doctrine of the 
atonement by the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the infallibility of Scripture. He believes that the 
Fall is to be understood as literal and historical fact; that the 
cause of it was the desire on the part of our first parents to be as 
gods ; that the joint sin of Adam and Eve was transmitted to all 
their posterity, Christ alone escaping it by being born of woman 
alone; that Christ was the Jewish Messiah and the fulfiller of 
prophecy; that the elect are saved by grace alone; that good 
deeds alone are powerless; and that the wicked will suffer the 
torments of hell without hope. The devil is a person, and the 
heathen gods are devils. The Christian sabbath is to be strictly 
observed by a complete freedom from daily work and the devotion 
of the whole day to religious exercises, such as prayer, the singing 
of psalms ("the human voice is the fittest instrument wherewith 
to praise Grod"), public and private preaching, and the reading 
of the Bible. Ceremonies should be performed "decently and in 
order, without any taint of illegitimate or foreign superstition, or 
wonder-working properties that are unwarrantable." The sacra- 
ments are baptism (for adults) and the Lord's Supper. Reproofs 
are administered to Antinomians and Ranters; to sectaries who 
found new teachings on isolated texts; to those who "allow 
violence and fraud and lying calumnies to be most righteous acts 
if only they be done for the sake of religion" (Jesuits?) ; to those 
who claim "the right of civil power to condemn in spiritual 
matters" (Laud?); and to the non-resistance doctrines of the 
Quakers. None of these sects is actually named. 

The details of seventeenth-century theology are matters con- 
cerning which a layman may well be excused from speaking with 
assurance, biit it seems to me that in all this we have little that is 
extraordinary enough to point clearly to an individual. It is the 
theology of a Calvinistic Puritan of a moderate type, and it 
harmonizes well enough with the far from radical tone of the 
author's politics. A comparison with Milton's theological opinions 
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is peculiarly difficult and inconclusive; for these seem to have 
been constantly in a state of flux. He went to the university 
intending to enter the ministry of the Church of England, and he 
left unpublished at his death a statement of his religious opinions 
which shows that he had traveled far since he first went to Cam- 
bridge. Exactly what he believed on a particular point during 
the years when, as Mr. Begley thinks, he was composing the 
present work, it would be almost impossible to prove. In some 
points the views I have just outlined certainly clash with 
Milton's final belief. Such are the theories of the daily creation 
of new men, and of the purely material constitution of the lower 
animals; and the doctrine of election. In many other points the 
author of Nova Solyma and Milton agree, but I do not find that 
these have been shown by Mr. Begley to be really distinctive. 

THE AUTOOBITIOON. 

There remains the closing "Autocriticon," added by the 
author in the issue of 1649, and this is of such importance as to 
warrant me in quoting it entire : 

In addition to the errata which the printer has corrected, and others 
similar which he has omitted to notice, there are many of a more impor- 
tant description, and indeed the author for some time hesitated whether 
he ought to pubHsh the work in such a rough and unrevised state. For 
it was written in the heat of youthful ardour, and never received the 
finishing touches, which were from time to time deferred. And when, 
after a long interval, during which the author had much to occupy his 
mind and much to disturb his thoughts as well, he at last began to take 
in hand the final revision, he soon discovered that his literary bantling 
was not only an abortive one, but also so maimed and misshapen in 
form and structure as to require a very great deal of extra labour to make 
it presentable. He also felt that he could not possibly have leisiu-e time 
to take it to pieces again, and rewrite it in a more perfect form. While 
in this changeful and hesitating frame of mind, which lasted for some 
time, he at length determined to publish, strengthened by the precedent 
of Apelles, whose habit it was to submit his pictures to the view of the 
passers-by in such a way that he could Hsten furtively to their critical 
remarks, and afterwards amend any faults they might discover. 

Moreover, the author had a special desire, seeing that his work was 
such a novel and daring institute, to hear the judgements that others 
passed on his attempts before he bestowed further pains on them himself; 
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for he is by no means unconscious how adverse the spirit or fate of this 
age is to any strict repression of the carnal life, or to any endeavour to 
bring into favour the higher spiritual faculties, as is here assayed. If it 
should turn out thoroughly distasteful to the public, he will not proceed 
further with a superfluous book. If it should meet with approbation, he 
will be encouraged to go on, and paying due attention to what the critics 
may say of the present work, will proceed to bring this first imperfect 
sketch into a more finished picture. — N. S., Vol. II, pp. 244-46. 

It has been observed by several critics that this is by no 
means the customary attitude of Milton toward the public with 
regard to his work. He, indeed, in connection with some of his 
earlier poems shows himself conscious of immaturity, but he 
regards himself as his own sufficient critic, and seems to ask 
advice of no one. Whatever be the date of writing of the body 
of the book, the "Autocriticon" at least belongs to 1648-49, 
when Milton was forty years old, when he had been before the 
public as a controversialist for upwards of seven years, when he 
had dared public opinion again and again, and had nerved him- 
self to all kinds of misunderstanding and abuse. It seems almost 
impossible, then, that with a work such as this, so inoffensive in 
comparison with his divorce pamphlets, he should come forward 
in so deferential an attitude toward a public whom he was accus- 
tomed to bully or defy, and ask for its approval before he 
ventured to spend more of his time on its elaboration. 

STYLE. 

For the lack of a more telling similarity between the Latinity 
of this work and that of the acknowledged writings of Milton, 
Mr. Begley accounts by the difference in the kind of book. The 
acknowledged Latin prose of Milton is controversial, most of it 
written at white heat, abounding in fierce invective, strenuous 
reasoning, and impassioned pleading. The only passages in 
Nova Solyma which approach emotion are those dealing with 
religious ecstasy, and they exhibit a tendency to mysticism which 
does not strike one as in any way Miltonic. It is true that we are 
at a disadvantage in judging chiefly from translation. For a 
complete reprint of the Latin text, or a more generous selection 
of extracts, we could well have spared much irrelevant comment. 
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But many qualities of style can be judged even in translation. 
Thus we miss here Milton's abundant allusions to the classical 
mythology — a poetic mine which the unknown author regards 
with evident distrust ; we miss his ever-recurrent autobiographi- 
cal references ; we miss his free use of figure. 

The translator's argument from vocabulary may be summed 
up in the following points: (1) an excessive use of diminutives, 
found also in Milton's Latin verse; (2) a fondness for rare words, 
some of which are found also in Milton; (3) the use of the incor- 
rect form "Belgia" for "Belgium," as in Milton's third Latin 
"Elegy" and twice in his English pamphlets; (^4) the use of 
"Brltonum" with the first syllable short — an offense against 
quantity committed also in Mansus and the Epitaphium Damo- 
nis. But none of these is at all conclusive. For a pointed par- 
allel to the use of a large number of diminutives resort must be 
had to an early college exercise. As for the second point, it is 
next to impossible to prove that a word is excessively rare or con- 
fined to a single writer, when one has to deal with the whole mass 
of Latin written from classical times down to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. "Belgia" and "Brltones" are shown by 
Mr. Begley himself to have been both fairly common in the Latin 
writings of English university men of the time. All that their 
use here can possibly prove, then, is that the unknown author 
was probably a member of either university. On the score of 
Latinity, therefore, we must regard Mr. Begley's case as not 
proved; while, from a consideration of the more general elements 
of style, the negative evidence is decidedly against a Miltonic 
authorship. 

CONCLUSION. 

To sum up: We are asked to believe that John Milton wrote 
while still at Cambridge, or later at Horton, a Latin didactic 
romance; that he kept it by him for a dozen years; that he finally 
put it forth anonymously, hesitatingly, and deferentially, watch- 
ing eagerly for the verdict of a public he was wont to lecture and 
defy; and that, since that public completely ignored it, he let it 
drop and never made any further reference to it. We have exam- 
ined the romantic material it contains, and find no trace of his 
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personality in style or subject-matter. In the politics we tind 
present the indications of a complaisant attitude toward the 
powers that were, utterly at variance with all we know of Milton 
as a mature man; and we miss any vigorous discussion of those 
ideas which he spent his manhood in upholding. In the views 
on education, literature, and theology we fail to detect any dis- 
tinctively characteristic feature of his acknowledged opinions on 
these topics. In place of evidence of Milton's striking architec- 
tonic faculty, we find an absolute lack of structure, a confused 
heterogeneous mass; in place of a style expressive of his aggres- 
sive and passionate personality, we have the manner of a man 
docile, tolerant, avoiding extremes. 

Against all this we have some excellent Latin verse, and some 
experiments in epic, which share with one of Milton's college 
exercises several of the commonplaces of a literary tradition. 

Who, then, did write the book? It seems likely that we may 
never know. For the work strikes me not as the production of a 
professional man of letters, but as the solitary offspring of some 
obscure university man, schoolmaster or cleric, or both, who 
poured into this one receptacle all his pet ideas on government, 
education, poetry, and religion, added a selection from the choicest 
products of his college days, wrapped it up in a thin coating of 
conventional romance, and thrust it forth nameless, while he 
watched in vain for a response from an unconscious world. 

To deal with all of Mr. Begley's arguments in detail would 

have required a space as great as the original work, but I have 

tried to touch all that seemed to have any cogency. The others 

it seemed kinder both to my readers and to the author to 

leave unmentioned. Yet justice ought to be done to the extent 

of Mr. Begley's services. He has unearthed and made accessible 

a work of considerable merit and of curious interest, and has 

devoted to the exposition of it a large mass of learning in remote 

fields, warm enthusiasm, and much ingenuity; and has brought 

to bear every fact, favorable or unfavorable, that seemed to him 

in any way relevant, with a frankness and candor that cannot be 

too highly appreciated. 

William Allan Neilson. 
Habvabd Univebsity. 
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